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By FANCIERS" PRESS, WELLFLEET, MASS. 


P,cface 


HE object of this book is two-fold in its pur- 
pose. First, to give a truthful description of 
Squab raising in all its details, the method of 
building houses, flying pens and feed troughs, 
the care of the flock, the best methods of kill- 
ing, cooling and marketing the Squabs, the ailments of 


Pigeons and questions and answers. 

Second, to obviate the endless amount of correspond- 
ence which is entailed conducting a business of this kind. 
If we were obliged to answer all the letters and questions 
asked us in the course of a season’s business it means 
the employment of a large office force and also the ex- 
penditure of a vast amount of time on our part. Hence 
the issue of this little book. We have compiled the 
contents from our own experience and the experience 
of others who have spent many years in the business. 

From the letters of our correspondents we have se- 
lected the leading questions which we have endeavored 
to answer to the best of our ability and knowledge. 
Trusting that we have covered all the vital points, we are 


obediently yours. 


SQUAB BREEDING AS AN INDUSTRY. 


QUAB breeding for profit is an especially fas- 
cinating business inasmuch as it is very prof- 
itable, easy, requiring little work, and always 
a demand in the market for the squab. 

We know of one gentleman who works 
eight hours a day and manages a flock of over 200 pairs. 


He informed us that last year he cleared over $600.00 
and explained to us how he did it on so small a lot. Said 
he: “I first started with thirty pairs and sold all my 
squabs and the money left after the feed bill was de- 
ducted I invested in breeders until my flock reached two 
hundred and twenty pairs. JI marked carefully those 
who hatched regularly and removed those who did not. 
[ finally had left two hundred pairs. These birds I fed 
according to your directions and averaged nine pairs of 
squabs for every pair last year. I had some losses such 
as squabs dying now and then, and sometimes a_ pair 
only hatched one. I watched a pair of this kind and if 
the performance was repeated [ removed then and in- 
serted a pair that would hatch two. Now of course this 
took some little time and trouble, and | now believe my 
flock will produce with any other in the States. 

“I arose early enough in the morning to fill my bath 
pans and feed and then went to my work. At 3.30 my 
wife fed them and when I came home at night I made a 
tour of inspection to see that all was right. When 
squabs were ready for the market my wife gathered 
them in the afternoon in a basket, precisely as one would 
gather eggs. When I came home at 5.30 I killed them 
and hung them up to cool. In the mcrning I carried 
them to town with me in a covered basket and stepped 
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over to the nearest hotel or restaurant and disposed of 
them. I had lots of inquiries in the street cars for squabs 
and frequently took a dozen or two to some one who 
had engaged them the day before and delivered them to 
him right on the car. I can sell a hundred times as 
many as I can raise. 

“When I get one thousand pairs of Homers in opera- 
tion | intend to give up my position, which is a very lu- 
crative one, and devote my whole time and attention to 


squab raising.” 


Leona, a Fomer with a record of 500 miles 


A Flock of Thoroughbred Homers. 


INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN, 


N these days, when a woman does not con- 
sider herself too proud to be of financial as- 
sistance to her husband, this industry is espe- 
cially adapted. 

It is a neat, clean, money-making business, 
not without its fascinaticns, for it is more of a pleasure 


than a task to care for these beautiful birds. 

A woman can unassisted make a good income from 
handling a flock of Homers. In fact, they have better 
success than men do, as a rule, for they never neglect 
them and also watch them more carefully. In a short 
time a woman learns to know every bird in her flock, 
and its peculiarities. She can kill, cool and market them 
as well as a man. By correspondence she can easily 
find out where she can get the most money for her birds, 
and can pack and ship them as easily as any one. 

If she lives in a city, the express company will send 
for them when notified, and she does not have any 
trouble in regard to delivery. 

A great number of pigeons can be handled in a small 
space. In the rear yard of a fifty foot lot we have han- 
dled 1,000 pairs without crowding the birds. 

A woman with energy enough to conduct this business 
can soon equal her husband’s salary without half the 
hard work. 

We have lots of lady customers, and have vet to hear 
of one who has scored a failure. We have taken espe- 
cial interest in the efforts of such and have, and will as- 
sist them in any way possible to assure them of success. 
So when in doubt do not hesitate to write us, and you 
will always receive a reply. 


HOMER PIGEONS BETTER THAN A 
BANK. 


AS there ever been a man of the present age 
who has not devoted some thought as to the 
future welfare of his wife and family? lie 
thinks of his wife and little ones and it starts 
a train of thought as to what would become 

of them in case of a protracted spell of sickness. or in 


the event of his death, or the loss of his position, or the 
many other probabilities that arise to pull a working 
man down. It is most appalling to contemplate, and 
causes him many hours of unrest. 

Naturally his mind turns to some course whereby he 
can avoid these calamitous possibilities and provide for 
their future and his old age. 

Numerous schemes flit through his mind as to the best 
¢ourse to pursue, most prominent among which are life 
insurance, the savings bank and a home to shelter his 
loved ones. 

In case of death the insurance money would build the 
home, but what would support them? In the case of the 
bank the savings of years would build the home, but 
what would support them? In case of a long spell of 
idleness the bank savings would go, and nothing would 
be left and a new start would have to be made. This is 
very perplexing and discouraging. 

We So.ve THE PROBLEM FOR YOU: 

Start an industry with your savings—one that will be 
under your immediate supervision—one that will pay 
you 100 per cent. or more on vour investment—one that 
you can start on $25 capital, and that will grow and earn 
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money while you sleep—one that will permit you to 
work 8 or 10 hours per day and still allow you time to 
give it all the attention it requires. In fact, be your 
banker and boss within a year of the time you start. 
You can accomplish this by starting in 


THe SauaB RalsInGc INDUSTRY: 


This business will pay you more than the shares of a 
gold mine, and no risks to run. The business is under 
your cwn eye, in your own rear yard. It cannot fail— 
no one can take it from you. It is yours as long as you 
live, and your wife can handle it as well as you. 


THIS IS WHAT IT WILL Pay You: 


Each and every pair of Squab Breeding Homer Pig- 
eons will produce you on an average two squabs per 
month; these squabs are always worth from 25c. to 50c. 
each in the market. It costs 5c. per pair per month to 
teed the old birds. 

Take squabs at the lowest market rate of 25c. each, 
the product of one pair would bring in 50c. per month. 
Deduct 5c. for feed and you would have a net profit of 
45¢. per month for every pair youown, This would make 
your profits $450.00 a year for every I00 pair. Where 
can you get that for the use of your money? And you 
lose no sleep. The shop whistle or the alarm clock don’t 
bother you; your future is fixed. The first question that 
arises in your mind ts 

Can I Sett my Squags? 

Yes! There is always a steady demand for them at a 
good price. It weuld be beyond human possibilities to 
breed enough to overstock the market. They are quoted 
daily in New York markets, and other large cities, as 
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staples. As this article goes to press they are quoted at 
$4.50 in New York. Do not take our word but write to 
E. B. Woodward, 304 Greenwich St., New York, or 
Knapp & Van Ostrand, 243 Washington St., New York, 
or A. Silz, 267 Washington St., New York, taking care 
to enclose stamp for answer. 

We have based all of the above figures on the lowest 
market rate we have ever known squabs to be sold for 
—25c. each. If you wish to start in on a small scale 


AND INCREASE YOUR FLOCK, 


You can do so, and you would be surprised to 
see what numbers you will have on hand at the 
end Of a year. lake 25 pairs “ler -a basis ad 
begin on, and start any month of the vear, say 
April. For the first five months 25 pair would 
hatch you 50 squabs per month, which would be a total 
of 250 young. Now, a pigeon commences to lay and 
hatch at five months of age, consequently, on the sixth 
month the first hatch would join in, making 100 young 
for that month; on the seventh month 150 young, in the 
eighth month 200 young, the ninth month 250 young, 
tenth month 300 young, so at the end of the tenth month 
you would have the original 50 cld pigeons and 1.250 
young, making your flock in round numbers 1,300 in 
number. Now, you are ready to sell squabs. 

Many people are so fixed financially as to buy enough 
breeders to start selling sanabs at once, and reinvest 
their money in breeders. But a man must work accord- 
ing to his money. Do not build 


AN EXPENSIVE House, 


To begin with, make the house and flying pen as 


a 


cheaply as possible, and make the bird pay for a better 
class of breeding later on. ‘This is a business that any 


Woman or Boy 


Can run with ease. The birds require but litte care 
and are only fed and watered twice a day. You are not 
troubled with disease like you are in the poultry busi- 


ness, and the squabs are ready for the market in the re- 
markably short space of 


ONE VONTH 


After they are hatched, and the market waiting for you. 
It requires little space. We have a customer who 
handles 1,coo pair of Horrers on the lot cn which his 
house stand-, t tal size of the lot is 50 by 150, and she 
works eight hours a day into the bargain. 
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BEST PIGEONS TO BREED FROM, 


THROUGH correspondence, personal investi- 
gation and a long and trying experience in 
Pigeon breeding, we long ago abandoned all 
other breeds in favor of the Homer, the king 
bird of them all, for the many good reasons 


given herein. 

First, the Homer is the plumpest, heaviest breasted 
bird that flies, and is the hardiest, healthiest bird of them 
all. Always ready for his meals and enjoying them to 
the fullest extent. 

Second, he is not subject to fits of delicacy in the feed- 
ing line. He requires no babying or coddling, and asks 
for nothing but plenty of pure water and good plain 
food. 

Third, he and his mate will average from nine to ten 
pair of young per vear, a record that no other bird cau 
approach. 

Fourth, he is the only bird able to bring his young 
to a marketable age in the remarkably short space of 
four weeks, and sometimes less. 

Fifth, his squabs are always in demand, for they are 
always heavy, plump and white, no matter what color 
is the coat of feathers he wears. 

They are almost a third larger than any other breed 
except the Runt, which canrot be used as a squab 
breeder on account of its slowness, as the Runt only 


produces cn an average, three pair per year. 
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WHAT 1S A HOMER? 


E is evidently a made bird, we mean by that, 
that he is a bird produced by the crossing of 
several different breeds. How far back this 
happened we have no means of knowing. He 
was bred for the purpose of carrying mes- 

sages rrany hundred years ago, in fact, so far back that 


he can now legally lay claim to being a distinct species 
of pird. 

After havirg been used as a message carrier for many 
years, he was finally selected as a squab breeder on ac- 
count of his sturdy build, immerse breast, and periect 
health wnder all corditions of weather. He is a strong- 
ly constituted bird and the grandest breeder ever known. 
He must not be confounded with the Carrier for he is 
in every way the superior of that bird. The Homer 
has been known to fly 800 miles to his home loft, while 
it would tax the carrier severely to find its way home 
from a point 25 miles distant. 

He derives his name from his love of home, and the 
wonderful instinct which guides him there from the most 
distant points. 

He does not lay claim to any particular color, but 
comes in as many hues as Joseph’s ccat. 

He comes in red, dun, white, black, blue, checkers, 
bars and mottled. When a flock is sunning themselves, 
they cast all the tints and combination of tints shown 
in a rainbow. It would delight the soul of an artist, 
and a more beautiful sight would be hard to find. 

Many pigeons resemble the Homer vet he resembles 
none. It might be possible to mistake a common pig- 
eon for a Homer, yet no one would mistake him fcr a 
common bird. 
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He has a distinguished air peculiar to himself, he is 
larger and more compactly built, a well formed head, 
broad and rather flat on the top, a beautiful rimmed eye, 
and a large wattle at the base of the beak, a trim thor- 
oughbred, racy look, possessed by no other bird. 

No peaccck is prouder than he, or has a more com- 
placent strut. A breeder once remarked to us “that 
he had no sentiment, and didn’t care for looks, what he 
was after, was the big 25 cent squab.” So are we, but 
we must acknowledge that we are sentimental enough 
to love the grand bird that produces it. 


am 


Nest of Eggs. 
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GETTING READY FOR A START. 


E will begin by saying that no particular style 
or size of house is required for squab raising. 
Any structure that is warm, or can be made 
warm, and free from drafts in the winter, and 
cool and well ventilated in the summer, may 
be turned into a squab-house. 


There are few people who haven't a vacant building 
of some kind on their premises, a woodshed, henhouse, 
smokehouse, or the loft of a barn, or some other build- 
ing that could be utilized for the purpose. 

After having selected the building you wish to use, 
build a floor in it at least a foot above the ground, or 
so that you can see under it, this is done so that the 
rats cannot take up an abode underneath it. Then build 
a flying pen, along the sunny side of it, the full length 
of the hcuse and from 8 feet to 16 feet in width, and as 
high as the eaves of the house. Thus, if your house is 
16 feet in length by ro feet in width, it would make your 
flying pen 16 feet long, of any width you desire, and as 
high as the eaves. It is not necessary to have a large 
flying pen, as it is only designed for a sunning and exer- 
cise ground. Pigeons do better when confined, as the 


cock can drive the hen without much fatigue on his 
part, whereas, if they were allowea to fly, he would have 
much difficulty in catching her, as she is the lightest 
and swiftest bird, and wil: not go to nest until driven to 
do so. Cover the flying pen with one inch mesh wire 
to keep out the swallows, who if they are allowed to get 
in, will eat as much feed as the pigeons. 

On the inside of the squab house, on the three walls 
not occupied by the door and window, build rows of nest 
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boxes, 12 inches square and 12 inches deep. Do not 
put any boards in front of these boxes to keep the 
squabs from falling out, as it makes them too difficult to 
clean; build them just hke the pigeon holes of a post- 
office. If you wish to protect the squabs from falling 
out, build a light frame without any bettom, and when a 
pair start to build, shp the frame over the partially built 
nest. When the squabs are taken from this nest, clean 
the frame and dip it in whitewash and put it back again. 

Each pair of birds must have two nest boxes, as the 
female goes to setting when the first hatch is f:om ten 
davs to two weeks old. Thus if you have 100 pair of 
birds, you need 200 nest bexes. Your squab house 
will hold as many pigeons without crowding as you can 


get in nest boxes. 
Buyixnc Birvs FOR A STarRT, 


When a man or woman makes up his, or her mind 
to go into squab raising for a profit, they should do so, 
in all earnestness, and begin by reading this little book. 

Great care should be taken in buying the first lot of 
birds, as much depends on the doings and actions of 
the first lot purchased by the beginner, as to the success: 
of the enterpise. If the birds are thoroughbred mated 
Homers of a breeding age, then the result will exceed 
their expectation. (nthe cther hand if the birds are an 
old, or worn out flock, inbred, or crossed, or common 
pigeons, the result will be d’sappcinting in the extreme. 

A flock of this kind requires tne same building, same 
feed, same attention as the good birds, so get the best 
or dont start. 


MetTHops or UNScRUPULOUS BROKERS, 


l7. 


We call them Pigeon Brokers, for the reason that 
they do not raise a single bird they sell, but buy them 
all over the country without regard to age or quality, 
and as a consequence succeed in gathering a mixed lot 
of birds, which are sorted and sold out to the first buyer. 
While some of these birds may be straight bred Hom- 
ers, they are apt to be unprolific on account of age, 
inbreeding, and various other causes. 


COMMON PIGEONS: 


The common pigeon is the bird unprofitable in the 
way of squab raising. They are unreliable, vagrant in 
habits, seldom raising in confinement more than four 
or five pair a year, their squabs being classed in the mar- 
ket as dark mixed, only bring from $1.25 to $1.75 per 
dozen, as against the Homer squab at $3.00 to $9.50 
per dozen, 

The cost of feeding, housing, and care being the same 
as the better bird. 


Cross BRED PIGSONS: 


In this statement, we are sure that every breeder of 
pigeons will agree witn us. In the thoroughbred 
Homer we have all the qualities which go to make up a 
perfect breeder, and we cannot cross him without a loss 
of a heavy per cent. of these perfections, consequently, 
it is bevond the possibilities to gain anything by cross- 
ing him with any other bird. 

Many have tried to do this to the undoing of their 
bank accounts. A cheap bunch of birds are the dearest 
Ict a man ever attempted to handle even if the originals 
were a gift to him. He will not realize enough from 
them to pay his grain bills. 
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He will be inspired with such a huge disgust for 
squab breeding, that it will descend to his children. 
(We have been over the route.) 

If your means are limited, you had better start in 
with a few Homers and buy from month to month until 
you succeed in getting your flock to a paying size. 

Always buy from a breeder on whom you can rely. 
Do not pretend to know anything about the business, 
and tell him so frankly, and he will always do the best 
he can to assist you in making your venture a success. 

We have always found it the best policy for a begin- 
ner to sell his squabs and buy breeders, for you thus 
introduce new blood into your flock and run no risk of 
inbreeding. If you are determined to save your in- 
crease, at a given time gather up all your young cocks 
and trade them with some one who has good stock, by 
doing this you can also keep your flock from inbreeding. 
This will keep your flock healthy and rugged. 

We do not advocate the promiscuous mating of the 
young bred in the same squab house, as frequent blood- 
matings are liable to occur. This can be readily deter- 
mined by an examination of the squab, 1f his flesh be 
dark colored, it is the result of a blood-mating. 


Breakfast Time. 
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MATING, NESTING, LAYING, HATCHING, 


OMER cocks are not pclygamists, they have 
but one mate. When once mated they never 
separate unless by the death of one or the 
other. When, this occurs, after a time, they 
will again mate up with a bird of the opposite 

sex. But if a cock is taken from the squab-house and 


placed in a mating coop with a female they will after a 
time mate with her, but, if placed in the same quarters 
with their old mate they will desert the new spouse and 
go back to the old. 

The hen bird builds the nest, being driven to do so 
by the cock, who is at all times the master of his own 
home. When you see one bird driving another about 
the yard, pecking her, and giving her no chance to eat, 
drink, or rest until she begins to carry nesting materials, 
you may know that the bird being driven is the hen. 

Flirting, twisting around several times, strutting and 
puffing up by the male, means nothing. A steady drive 
is when the real goods are being delivered. 

When the nest 1s built the hen lays an egg and skips 
a day, then lays the seccnd egg. The hen sits on the 
eggs from about four o’clock in the afternoon until 
about ten the next morning, when the cock takes his 
turn sitting until four in the afternoon, this is kept up 
until the young are hatched which usually occurs 17 
davs after the last egg is laid. Both the parent birds 
then feed until the young are about two weeks old when 
the cock again drives her to nest, this is the reason that 
each pair require two nest boxes. If they are not pro- 
vided with two, they will lay their eggs in the same nest 
and the young squabs will be kicked out and perish. 
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Both birds feed the young up to the age of two weeks, 
or, until the hen nests again. At first the food is a thin 
Vhis is dis- 


” 


milky substance called “Pigeon’s Milk 
gcrged by the old birds and gradually becomes thicker 
and thicker, until as the squabs become older they are 
fed the whole grains. 

This is what makes squab breeding attractive to most 
people, there is no care or feeding required as is the case 
with chicks, the parent birds attend to all this and when 
the squab is ready to leave the nest he is ready for the 
market. At four weeks of age he is fully feathered and 
often weighs more than either of his parents. But if 
allowed to get on the floor he will soon train off the 
superfluous flesh and become at once the trim, racy 
Homer. 

As a usual thing there is a squab of each sex hatched 
in the same nest, the cock being the larger bird and al- 
ways hatches first. If at any time you notice too much 
discrepancy in the size of the two birds, then you may be 
sure the larger and stronger one is receiving more than 
his share cf the nourishment. In a case of this kind, 
go to some other nest and select a squab that is about 
the same size of the larger one and trade places with the 
weaker one. The parent bird will go on feeding it with- 


out noticing the exchange. 


ME sit! 


A Corer of the Flying Fen 


KILLING AND SHIPPING, 


HEN a squab is four weeks old he is ready for 
the market and must be taken before he 
leaves the nest. Go around in the afternoon 
just before feeding time and gather up the 
squabs you intend to market. Their crops 

are then empty. Take them into the place you intend 

to use for killing, and kill them either by wringing their 
necks, tweaking and breaking them or by bleeding them 
in the mouth, which is done by sticking a sharp knife in 


the roof of the mouth. 

We prefer tweaking as it avoids shedding of blood. 
Hang them head downward and let them cool over 
night. If you have a cellar, so much the better. 

In your cooling room nail up a piece of 2 by 4 and 
drive in wire finishing nails just far enough apart to 
catch the squabs’ legs. Slip the legs between these and 
let them hang head downward, taking care that their 
bodies do not touch each other. 

Wherever the body of the squab comes in contact with 
an object for any length of time it forms a discolored 
spot, for the blood settles there. This must be avoided, 
as on the whiteness of the squab depends the price. 

In the morning they are ready for shipping. In sum- 
mer pack them in layers, scattering ice on the lower 
layers. Pack them in not more than six dozen lots; if 
you pack more than this they are liable to crush out of 
shape, which depreciates their market value. 

In the winter pack same as above without the ice. If 
your market wishes them dry picked, pick them scon 
after killing and throw in a tub of ice cold water and let 
them remain over night, and pack as above. 
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MARKET PRICES. 


E have never known the market to go under 
three dollars ($3.00) per dozen for first class 
Homer Squabs. And have seen it go as 
high as $9.50 in the winter, or when game 
birds were scarce. 

On application we can furnish you the names of com- 


mission houses in the large cities who handle squabs. 
We would not advise you to write them unless you have 
the squabs to furnish, for you will be bothered to death 
by their trying to buy your squabs, such is the eager- 
ness of the market. 

You had better fill your home market before shipping 
any, and if you live anywhere near a town of good size, 
you will find that your flock must be a large one indeed 
before you can raise an amount sufficient to supply the 
demand. 

Hotels, Restaurants, Hespitals, Invalids and_ the 
wealthy class of Jews are all squab consumers. 

Our place is situated about six miles from a city, and 
that city has shown that it is able to consume over three 
hundred dozen per montu as taken from our books. We 
do not know the amcunt sold by other breeders in this 
vicinity and there are quite a number. But we do know 
that not one of them has made a shipment outside of the 
city. 

Our demand for breeders for this growing industry 
has become so gieat that we are now only selling culls 
for the market, keeping the perfect birds for breeders. 

lf you are the first to begin in your vicinity, your ex- 
perience will be the same as ours, you will find vourself 
kept busy supplying your neighbors with young breeders 
for some time to come. 
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Plan of Nests. 
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ESTIMATE OF PROFITS FOR 100 PAIRS OF SELECTED 
BIRDS, 


We give below an estimate cf the profits of 100 pair 
of selected breeders. This estimate is given from our 
own experience. We carefully weighed and kept ac- 
count of the grain, grit and salt required for this num- 
ber of birds each month, commencing on the first day 
of January. 

January produced 194 squabs; February, 196; March, 
182; April, 194; May, 186; June, 198; July, 174; August 
and September moulting periods; October, 160; No- 
vember, 198; December, 196. Total, 1,878. Whicn 
were sold at $3.00 per dozen, or 25 cents each, making 
a total of $469.50. 

Feed for the twelve months amounted to $54.00. 
Making a total profit of $415.50. 

This reccrd was made by a bunch of 100 pair of se- 
lected Homers kept in an individual squab house and 
flying pen. If these squabs had been kept until they 
were three montns old and sold as youngsters for breed- 
ing purposes they would have brought $1.00 per pair. 
and the profit would nave been almost doubled. Re- 
member this estimate provides for no labor as that part 
we did curselves at no cost except a small portion of our 
time daily. 
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ARRANGEMENTS, 


N the front of the squab house cut a window 
two feet square so the birds can go in and 
out from the flying pen. Place a door in the 
squab house and also one in the flying pen 
at any point you desire. 

In the corner of the flying pen place an earthen pigeon 


bath dish, as they are superior to either tin or galvanized 
iron. It is a good thing to place an earthen drinking 
fountain in the flying pen so that they may always have 
fresh water. Keep your bathing dish clean, and empty 
it when they are through bathing, which is usually about 
11 o'clock in the morning. You cannot give them too 
much water. It is water, water, with them all the time 

In the winter our pigeons will break the thin ice to 
bathe. It would make you shiver to watch them. In 
the centre of the vard place your feeding pen. 

Place a couple of bowls for grit and oyster shells in 
some handy place in the flying pen, or in lieu of the grit 
you can use clean, sharp sand. We find the best grit is 
the “mica crystal grit,” for sale in nearly every town. 
Do not neglect to have salt cat laying around where they 
can get it at all times. 

If you live in a cold climate where the winters are se- 
vere, move all the utensils we have mentioned inside the 


squab house during that period. 

Put plenty cf perches in the squab house and also in 
the flying pen, taking care not to place one perch under 
the other, for the bird will soil the one underneath with 
its droppings. 

Keep the pen and floor of your squab house clean, 
whitewash your nest boxes and you will always have a 
good healthy lot of breeders. 
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Pigeon House 150 feet long. 
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FEEDING, 


F you feed by hand, or, in other words, scatter 
the grain on the floor of the flying pen or 
squab house, throw no more than ‘they will 
eat up clean, for the grain soon sours w hen it 
becomes damp and will make the old birds 

sick and will surely kill the squabs. 


Feed early in the morning and between four and five 
in the afternoon. 

We have gained better results by using the automatic 
feeder. You do not hear the hungry squeaks of the 
young through the day when the feed is always before 
them, and need not be afraid of increasing your grain 
bills, for a pigeon will eat no more than it needs. It is 
also much less trouble as you need not fill it until it is 
entirely empty. 

Throw a bunch of nesting material in the squab house 
consisting of the following: clean straw, hay, or dry 
grass, coarse weeds, or tobacco stems. We prefer the 
tobacco stems, and so do the birds, as they have a tend- 
ency to keep off vermin such as mites, lnees etc. 

The birds will build their own nests and bring out 
their own young without any further assistance from 
you. As soon as the young are taken from their nests, 
throw the old nesting material away, and whitewash the 
nest box, and it is ready for use again. 

Having followed these instructions you cannot help 
but realize the most flattering success. 


Kinps oF Foop anp How TO FEED IT: 


After a good deal of experimenting, we finally settled 


down on the following feed and met thod of feeding. In 
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winter four days of cracked and whole corn, two days of 
red wheat, and one day of Kaffir corn. Hemp seed or 
Canada peas may be substituted for the Kaffir corn. 

In the summer four days of the red wheat, two days 
of the cracked corn, and one day of the Kaffir corn. 
This gives them a change of diet which always gives 
them a healthy appetite. Always be sure to reed the red 
wheat as the white wheat will give them the diarrhoea. 

Do not buy your feed in large quantities as it may 
become sour or moldy. Always feed the best and your 
squabs will be so much finer and larger that it will ny»re 
than pay the difference in the cost of the grain. 

The greatest difficulty we have had is to get enough 
lime into the bird to create the shell, until we began to 
use Salt Cat, which not only furnishes lime, but all the 
salt that is needed. Still it is not injurious to the birds 
to have a lump of rock salt laying on the floor in front 
of them at all times, as they always relish a change, even 
though they receive the same food in another way. 


Just a Few. 
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DISEASES OF PIGEONS, 


E have heard and read of a good many so- 
called pigeon diseases and remedies, but in 
our experience have only encountered the fol- 
lowing: Going light or consumption, canker 
and sore throat, and what is known as the 
Wing disease. 


Going light is an incurable disease, and is only found 
among inbred birds or those that are hatched during the 
moulting season. These birds are always of a poor con- 
stitution, and are a detriment to any flock. Always kill 
them, for, while the disease is not contagious, they will 
mope around for several weeks and die in the end. 

Canker is a disease which usually makes its appear- 
ance in the summer time, or during the moulting period. 
The throat becomes sore and a cheese like formation 
lodges there, the eves become watery and swollen; they 
also have a bad diarrhoea. It 1s caused from feeding too 
much corn, which is very heating to the blood and 
causes gastritis, which in turn communicates the poison 
to all parts of the body. Remedy—Feed wheat and 
Kathr corn. Cut out the commen corn entirely. Put in 
their drinking water one-half ounce sulphate of iron to 
one gallon of water, and force them to drink it by keep- 
ing that and no other water betore them constantly. 

Wing disease is a little corn that forms on the wing 
joint. Catch the bird, pull out some of the wing feathers 
so that it cannot fly and paint the affected parts with 
iodine every third day until cured. 

Lice and mites are vermin which kill squabs in short 
order. Weep the nests clean and well whitewashed, and 
if they then appear, sprinkle well with coal oil. It will 
not hurt the squabs. 
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Another very good remedy is to place a moth ball in 
the nest with the young squab. This will effectually set- 
tle them. 

A tablespoonful of Naptholenium to every two gallons 
of water in the bath pan will rid the old birds of vermin, 
as they do not dust themselves like a hen but bathe in 
the water until every feather is saturated. 

J. Y. Johnson says: “My pigeon ranch (in California) 
produces close to 3,500 squabs a month. It contains 
7,500 pair of adult pigeons and nets me an income of 
$12,000 per year. Two men do all the work on the pig- 
eon ranch. Every morning rounds are made and all the 
marketable squabs are selected. In the evening these 
are dressed. We get from $2.00 to $4.00 per dozen gen- 
erally, and when they are scarce they sometimes bring as 
high as $10.00 per dozen.” 

We will say right here that if Mr. Johnson can do that 
well on a bunch of common pigeons which are allowed 
to fly over the country at large, that if he had Homers 
in confinement he could double his income. 

At least seventy per cent. profit is the estimate made 
by Mr. J. H. Summers, one of the best known Eastern 
breeders. When asked as to his judgment of the profit 
in squab raising from a most conservative estimate he 
makes the following statement: 

“The squab raising industry without doubt pays a 
larger percentage of profit on the capital invested than 
many kinds of business of the present time. Take for in- 
stance 500 pairs of good breeding birds. Good breeders 
will have at least eight pairs of squabs a year, and some 
average more. Taking it at the low rate of eight pairs 
per year, 500 pairs of birds would have 4,000 pairs of 
squabs. Suppose at the end of the year that the 3,500 
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pair had been sold at 35 cts. per pair for squabs, the re- 
ceipts will amount to $1,225, and subtracting the cost of 
feeding your old birds, which would be about $390.00, or 
at the rate of 1 1/2 cents per pair per week, your profit 
would amount to $835.00, or about seventy per cent on 
an investment of $1,000.00.” 

Mr. Summers has given a very low estimate, we beat 
that on the average with all our squab houses, to say 
nothing of our selected breeders. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Can I use any kind of a building for a squab 
house? 

Yes, any kind of a building can be converted into a 
squab house. 

How can I change a hen house into a squab house? 

Raise it a foot off the ground, and build a good tight 
floor in it, cut in a door and window on the squab 


house side of the flying pen. 


How shall I build my flying pen? 

3uild it on the south side of the squab house, so 
that the birds can fly from the house to the pen, 
build it the full length of the house and as high 
as the under side of the eaves, make it any width 
you wish and cover it with one-inch mesh wire, 
place a door in the mesh, so that you can enter 
pen easily. 

How many piegons can I get in a house, say 12 by 
16 feet and ten feet high? 

You can get in as many pigeons as you can find 
room for nest boxes. 

How shall I build my nest boxes? 

Build them in rows against the walls of your squab 
house, as high as you like, and make them 12 
inches square and 12 inches deep. Build them 
like the pigeon holes in a post-office. 

Shall | whitewash my squab house and nest boxes? 

Yes, whitewash as often as you wish, the oftener 


the better. 
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Can I use the common piegon for a squab breeder? 


Yes, but we would advise you not to do so, as the 
common pigeon only raises four or five pair a 
year in confinement, and the squabs are classed 
as culls and seldom bring over $1.25 per dozen 
and not much demand at that. The feed and care 
of a common flock costs just as much as a good 
flock, and the squabs do not bring more than a 
third of the money. 


What kind of pigeons is the best for squab 
breeding? 

The HOMER by all means. His squabs are the 
largest, demand the greatest, he raises from nine 
to ten pair (20 squabs) per year, is strong and 
healthy, and eats no more than a common bird. 
You can always get from 25 cents to 40 cents 
apiece for them. 

Can you send me ten females and two males? 

No, one male will only mate with one female. 

Will my birds go right to laying as soon as I get 
them? 

No, the birds take from two to six weeks to settle 
down, and pick their nest boxes. When they do 
this, they work on in the same nest boxes until 
they die. 

At what age do they become useless as breeders? 

A HOMER cannot be depended on after he is 12 
years old, although we have some older than that 
who are doing well. We do not recommend you 
to keep them after that age. 
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Shall I build nests for them the same as I would 
for a hen? 

No, throw some hay, straw, or tobacco stems in 
the squab hcuse and they will build their own 
nests. 


Fiow shall I feed the young squabs? 


You must not try to feed them, the parent birds do 
that. When they are four weeks old they are 
able to feed themselves. 


How long after the squabs are hatched before they 
ater ready for the market? 

When they are fully feathered, from three to four 
weeks of age, it is then time to take him from 
the nest and send him to the market. 


How shall I get them ready for the market? 


Go around just before feeding time each afternoon, 
and gather up the squabs that are ready for 
market while their crops are empty, kill them 
either by breaking the neck, or stick them in the 
roof of the mouth, then hang them up by the 
feet and let them cool until morning when they 
are ready for packing and shipping. 


How shall I pack them? 


Have boxes made to hold three, six, nine and 
twelve dozen lots, pack the squabs in these end 
for end, taking care to put in clean paper so that 
they will not come in contact with the box and 
make them taste of the wood. 


How soon will I get my money after shipping? 


As soon as the bird’ arrive at their destination, vou 
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will get the money by return mail. Commission 
men are very prompt in remitting. They are 
afraid some one else will pick you up, and they 
want the squabs. 


Are squabs classified? 


Yes, they: are classified in three classes. -- No: 4, 
white, weighing from 10 to 12 pounds per dozen. 
No. 2, mixed, weighing from 8 to 10 pounds per 
dozen. No. 3, dark, weighing from 5 to 8 pounds 
per dozen. These squabs are governed by the 
New York market quotations. 


Where can I get these prices from time to time? 


Write to E. B. Woodward, 302 Greenwich St., New 
York, N. Y., and enclose stamp for answer. 
P 


Shall I send my squabs to the market dressed, cr 
with the feathers on? 


That will depend on where you market them. Some 
markets want them dressed, and others with the 
feathers on. 


How often shall I feed the birds, and what? 


Feed them every morning early, and every after- 
noon, about four in the winter and about five in 
the summer. In the winter feed five days of 
cracked corn and two days of red wheat. In the 
summer reverse the mode. You can feed millet, 
kafir corn, hemp seed, and Canada peas at any 
time as dainties. 


How shall I give them drinking and bath water? 

Give them plenty of pure water in a common poul- 
try drinking fountain, and fer baths get a stone- 
ware bath dish and fill every morning. 

Do they need grit and salt? 

Yes, give them plenty of sharp sand or “Mica Crys- 
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tal” grit. Put salt cat where they can get to it at 
any time. 

What do you give them for lime? 

Give them plenty of ground oyster shells. 

Are pigeons subject to disease? 

Yes, if they are not properly fed and cared for they 
will be subject to canker, caused from feeding too 
much corn in the summer, and a disease called 
going light, caused from not salting, and a lack of 


erit. If fed and cared for according to the direc- 
tions given by us either disease can be avoided. 

Do pigeons have mites, lice and other vermin? 

Yes, but it is easy to get rid of them. Keep your 
nest boxes clean, and when the squabs are a week 
old, drop a moth ball in the nest and that will ef- 
fectually settle them. lor the old ones put one 
tablespoonful naptholeum in the bath pan, and 
when he bathes he saturates every feather and 
the lice are killed out at once. 
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